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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE RISING GENERATION. 

Believing that you rightly appreciate the utility and importance of 
the religious instruction uf youth, we appeal to you in behalf of our Ju- 
venile publication. The Guardian has been extensively circulated in 
our country for five years, and from the numerous unsolicited testimoni- 
als in its favour, and the many accounts we have received of its happy 
effects upon the hearts of the young, we have reason to believe that our 
labour has not been in vain in the Lord. Those who have felt the most 
deeply interested in the improvement of the rising generation, have 
been the first to give publicity to this work,believing that it would have a 
direct tendency to cultivate in youth a taste for religious reading, and 
thus direct the mind from the pernicious reading of novels and other 
books of vanity. That this desirable effect has in very many instances 
been produced, we have the most pleasing proof. This Juvenile Maga- 
zine, the first ever published in America, has had its patrons in all the 
States in the Union, and the opinion of the.christian community respect- 
ing the importance of the object, has, in a variety of ways, been fully 
expressed. May we not therefore confidently ask your co-operation in 
endeavouring to circulate this work more extensively, and especially 
among the youth in yourplace. In no way perhaps can you more effec- 
tually advance the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom than by your 
exertions to form the minds of youth around you to habits of virtue and 
morality. And what can you do more directly calculated to accomplish 
this most important object, than by putting into their hands religious 
publications adapted to their age and taste. 

Besides receiving nearly all the Religious Papers and Magazines in 
this country, we regularly receive several monthly publications from 
Europe, which are devoted exclusively to the moral and religious in- 
struction of the young; and as we have already engaged the assistance 
of some of the best writers for youth, we hope to i able not only to 
continue but to increase the merit of the work. 

Without the patronage of Gospel Ministers, and Christian parents, the 
Guardian cannot be supported; to them, therefore, do we look for as- 
sistance, confident that they will not suffer the flood of periodical publi- 
cations in this country to deprive our youth of the privilege of perusing 
a work, which was at first mary and has ever been entirely devoted 
to theirimprovement. Should you be unable to use personal exertions 


to increase the subscription for this work, will you have the goodness to 

put it into the hands of some pious friend, or some young person who 

will easily obtain subscribers enough to entitle them to a capy gratis. 
(For Conditions see last p. of the cover.) 
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CONDITIONS. 






The GuarpiAn is printed on good paper, in monthly numbers of 36 
duodecimo pages each, and stitched in handsome printed covers, mak- 
ing in one year a voluine of 432 pages , wh 

The price to subscribers is one dollar to be paid in advance—one dol- 
lar twenty five cents if not paid by the first of March—and one dollar 
and fifty cents if not paid by the close of the year. These conditions 
will not be varied from, as nothing but prompt payment will support 
the work at this low price 

Those who are accountable for any number of copies not less than 6, 
nor over 20, will be entitled to every 7th cepy gratis : if over 20 and less 
than 50, an allowance of 20 per cent. If over 50 copies an alidwance .- 
of 30 per cent 

Bundles will be forwarded to the following agents at the expense of the 
publisher ; where they can be called for or forwarded at the expense 
and risque of subseribers, viz. Richardson & Lord, Boston; Peter B. 
Gleason, & Co. Hartford ; Dea. S. Eells, Midd!etown ; Samuel Whi- 
ting, corner of Greenwich and Fulton streets, New York. 

No sebscription wil! be taken'for less than a year, commencing with 
the January number, and #ll arrearages must be paid before it can be 
stopped hose who do not give notice to discontinue before the close 
of any one volume, will be considered as pledged to take the succeeding 
volume. ee 

The Guardian will be printed the first week in every month, and for- 
warded by mail or otherwise, according to the direction of subscribers ; 
and at their risque and expense in all cases, excepting those stated 
above. 7 

All payments for the sixth volume must be made to the subscriber, or 
his agents, and all letters (([z”post paid) addressed to Nathan Whiting, 
or the Editor of the Guardian, will be duly attended to. 

NATHAN WHITING. 



































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


The Religious Intelligencer, a weekly paper, is published at New 
Haven, by Nathan Whiting, at the same office with the Guardian. The 
9th volume commenced the Ist. of June. [tis now printed on a super 
royal sheet, paged and folded for binding in the octavo form, making a 
volume each year of 832 large pages. 


CONDITIONS. 


The price of a single copy is $2,650, to be paid in advance. 
To those who are accountable for 7 or more copies, the price is $2 
in advance, or $2,50 to be paid in six mouths from the time of subscrib- 
ing. 
Agents who are accountable, are allowed 10 per cent commission. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


Some af the Advantages derived from a correct estimate - 
of Human Life. 


A correct estimate of human life is of vast importance in 
its practical results. It serves, 

1. To show us the folly of suffering our affections to be 
supremely upon this world. T'o beings, situated as we are, 
this world is an insufficient portion. No earthly object, 
however dear, can be long enjoyed. In keeping before our 
minds a just estimate of life, we learn, that in laying up our 
treasure on the earth, we neglect due preparation for the world 
to come. It shews us then the folly of this choice. Could 
we attain all our hearts desire on the earth, could we attain 
to the wealth of the Indies, could we live in ease and plea- 
sure all our days, we should, with no other portion, in. the 
end be infinite losers! Death sunders every earthly tie 
and breaks men off from every source of worldly enjoyment. 
It levels the distinctions and all the objects of ambition in the 
world with the dust. To suffer our hearts to be supremely 
on the things we are soon to leave, is indicative of folly, 
and in this case, it is indicative of consummate folly, on ac- 
count of the incalculable loss to which it subjects us,—the 
loss of our souls. This life mispent, our day of grace is 
Vou. VI. No. 7. 19 
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lost, and to us there will remain no longer a space for re- 
pentance. 

The case of the rich sinner in the Gospel illustrates the 
folly and danger of supreme attachment to the world. When 
blest with an abundance of the fruits of the ground, he found 
his barns insufficient to contain them; but instead of ac- 
knowledging his dependence, and being grateful to his hea- 
venly Benefactor, he deliberately formed his resolution to 
build greater barns, and to lay up his goods for many years, 
during which he flattered himself in hope of much enjoy- 
ment. But God said, “ Thou fool, this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee, then whose shall these things be which 
thou hast provided?” The rich man contrasted in the par- 
able with Lazarus, was in this life clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day: but he had no 
other portion, hence after death, he found himself wretched 
and begged for mercy when it was too late. Remember that 
thou in thy life time receivedst thy good things; now thou 
art tormented. Pcor consolation, indeed, to a lost soul! 
The recollection of his folly was the bitter ingredient i in his 
cup of woe: yet when sinful men, through their love to this 
world, waste their days of grace, they can expect no better 
consolation, than to be reminded of their folly in brining ru- 
in upon themselves. 

2. A correct estimate of human life will give eternal 
scenes more influence over us. 

Things invisible strike our minds with less force than those 
which are seen. ‘he objects of sense often take the place 
of those of faith. There is a proneness in mankind to live 
unmindful of invisible and eternal scenes. ‘Things tempor- 
al fill their minds, and absorb their thoughts, and employ 
their lives, while they conduct in respect to the realities of 
the unseen world, on which they are soon to enter, as if they 
were distant uncertainties. A proper estimate of life brings 
these near in view, and shows men, that they are shortly to 
be conversant with them, and that upon their present con- 
duct is suspended their eternal state. It opens to their view 
the future world, and spreads before them its tremendous re- 
alities in so clear and distinct a manner, as to give them an 
influence in securing the minds of men from yielding to the 
solicitations of sense. Who in apprehension of the short- 
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ness and uncertainty of life, and in full view of the great end § 
to be accomplished in this short period, will consent to giveto — 
the objects of sense, an ascendency over those of the world to 
come? What is wealth, or distinction, or power, or world- 
ly pleasnre, in comparison with the glories of the heavenly | 
state? Or what is the possession of any of these in. 
comparison with a preparation to enter on the heavenly 
state? Itis good to bring the realities of the future state 
near in our thoughts; it is good to feel that we are prepar- 
ing to enter upon them; to realize that our time here is 
very short, and at every moment uncertain! When eterni- 
ty is before the mind, how do the objects of time sink in- 
to insignificance! When we feel that we are standing upon 
the verge of the abyss, how vain do the objects of earth 
appear! A just estimate of life places us here, mo- 
mently liable to become inhabitants of eternity. We see 
our all staked upon the conduct of this life, where we have 
no security of being continued. In this state, invisible and. 
eternal scenes must be supposed to have an important influ- 
ence on our conduct ! 

3. Another advantage of a just estimate of human life 
is that it tends to excite us to diligence and fidelity in ac- 
complishing the great end of life. 

The great end to be accomplished in life is the eternal sal- 
vation of the soul. The period of human life is the ap- 
pointed season of our probation. In this the children of 
men are invited to return unto the love and favour of God. 
{In his gospel, God has published terms of reconciliation, 
and he enjoins their acceptance on all to whom they are sent. 
He commands all sinners every where to repent and return 
unto his service. In consideration of what God has done 
tor their salvation, it rests with sinners to decide by their con- 
duct, what their future state shall be. If they chooseto con- 
tinue in'sin, they are taught to expect the wages of sing; if 
they choose holiness here, they are promised rheaven here- 
after. T’o be prepared for heaven, it is required that they 
be rendered perfect in holiness: in this life, they are to strive 
for entire holiness, and freedom from sin. To acquire this 
character, is the work to be performed; and what diligence 
and fidelity does it demand! what carefulness and waithful- 
ness! what repentance and humility !' what self-denials. and 
self-mortifications! what prayerfulness and perseverance ! 
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what faith and zeal! what hungerings and thirstings after 
righteousness! Who, that places a correct estimate on hu- 
man life, can sufier any portion of it to be lost! Methinks, 
that with a proper estimate of human life, every person 
would he encouraged to diligence and fidelity in duty. Is it 
possible all may be saved, and can any one neglect the 
means appointed for his salvation? How great is the work 
to be performed by every soul, who shall be saved. Every 
day brings its appropriate duties, the performance of which, 
requires a diligent employment of our powers. Is there a 
conviction in the minds of the reader, that he is still under 
the dominion of sin, and can he remain careless and uncon- 
cerned, after placing a correct estimate upon life? With 
this estimate before his mind, who will not be up and doing ? 
Who will not endeavour to be that faithfal servant, whom his 
Lord shall find watching at his coming? Let every one who 
reads these pages, learn to estimate life in such a manner as 
will secure the glory of God in the eternal salvation of his 
soul ! L. S. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


A RELICT. 


I stooped over the cradle, and spoke a short pray- 
er for the smiling boy that lay therein. “ Is this your baby, 
Madam,” said I, to one whom I took for the mother. “It 
is, sir,”’ she replied; “and [ thank you for a stranger’s sup- 
plication in its behalf.” “ You love this babe, madam P it is 
the image of yourself; a spark of immortality. A mansion 
in heaven I hope is prepared for it, with yourself.” The 
mother wept. “Yours, sir, is the first”—she paused with 
emotion—“ the first prayer it ever enjoyed. [cannot pray. 
My husband does not. The child is bound to our hearts 
most tenderly. His pleasure is our joy; we feel his pains 
as keenly as he can; but to be all without a friend in God 
mars all my joy, adds distress to the trifling ills we experi- 
ence.” “ Ah!” said I, “you love then this insect of an 
hour, this flower that fadeth, more than God its Mak- 
ér—more thaa God your Redeemer—your final judge.— 
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Well, there is no idolatry more real than this—no guilt 
greater, than not to love God. I cannot help you. This 
boy, charming infant, needs your prayers. But I cannot 
teach you to pray; if God does not help you, whocan? If 
God does not help, you are lost. Do net think the prayer 
I was induced to offer will save that babe; if it is saved, it 
probably will be by a parents frequent, humble, importun- 
ate entreaties and pious counsel, and holy example. Jesus 
was once an infant in Bethlehem. Heis now the Lord of glory 
—the interceding angel in Heaven—the helper of the impo- 
tent. Seek of him grace. Ask of him whatsover thou wilt, 
he will not neglect the cry of the penitent. The babe that 
now weeps in your arms may yet rejoice near his throne— 
will, I hope, through the humble importunity of its mother’s 
prayers ! 

The mother wiped her tears in haste—her countenance 
exhibited concern; for she heard the outer door open. In 
rushed the little boy, giving me two or three anxious looks 
as he passed. ‘ Ma! Papa is angry because that horse is at . 
the door. He swears. He says he will cane the man that 
rode it.” The boy was frightened almost out of breath._— 
The mother trembled; for his anger was cruel when it 
awoke. ‘“ Keep at your work, madam,” said I, “ God will 
order all well.” 

The man came trampling in fariously. He opened the 
door upon us, with a cane in hishand. His aspect was ug- 
ly and ferocious, but evidently tamed fron: somewhat of its 
savageness. I rose from my chair mildly and composed, 
with as much of the winning and graceful as I was master 
of. “ Your most obedient, sir,” said I, “I am happy to see 
you this morning.” ‘‘ Happy to see me !” he repeated most 
contemptuously, I scorn to see you. You’ve come here to 
whine about my wife, and talk to her the cant of religion, 
ha’nt ye? Yes, here, she has been weeping at your talk,” 
“ T stopped, sir, to make you a short call, and to converse 
on what seemed most agreeable. And it gives me pleasure 
to see you before I left.” 

“Well, you see me—and the sight shall cost you your life. 
if you are not out soon.” 

“God will protect that, sir.” 

- * He will, will he?” raising his club. 
19* 
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“In the name of Almighty God, the Maker of heaven and 
earth, in whom we live, by whom we shall be judged, each 
for himself, from whom this family is blessed, and you, your- 
self are kept alive, I defy you to strike.” 

He slowly eased the club down, and finally dropped it to 
the floor. He became calm—sat down and fastened his 
eyes onthe babe. His looks carried marks of corroding re- 
morse. 

I thought nothing need be said to him, to awaken con- 
science. I went to my horse. He followed me, and be- 
sought my pardon. “I have no pardon for you, sir,” said 
I, “ you have not treated me like a gentleman, or with de- 
cency. You have abused me, because I ama Christian.— 
You have thus shown your hatred and contempt of God, my 
Master and your Judge. I leave youto his mercy. If he 
forgives you, it is well, if not then ” | struck the spur 
to my horse and rode off. 

Most sincerely I pitied the unhappy man, who made him- 
self more miserable even than he did others. 1 besought 
divine mercy in his behalf. Yet, that he stood at the head 
of a pleasant family, who looked for an example and for 
instruction, and whose temporal and eternal alotment must 
in some degree be marked out by him, affected me most.— 
It seemed to me undesirable that ignorant and unprincipled 
men should Aave families—undesirable if the interests of 
community simply are consulted. To send out upon the 
public a parcel of vicious children, who debase and dispise 
themselves by parental example and authority, forebodes a 
miserable perpetuity to our national crimes, and paves most 
rapidly the broad high ways ofeternal death. But, in thts 
case, the vice of the father is opposed by the trembling vir- 
tue of the mother; and should Providence call me again in- 
to that neighbourhood, I hope the man will have found Ged 
reconciled through Jesus Christ. Buta man of cherished 
passions, seldom becomes temperate; or a man of indulgent 
vice reformed. To the young I will only say; bridle your 
passions early, if you would be happy and make others so. 
This man has no enjoyment. He embitters the pleasures 
of his family by his temper, which in childhood and youth 
was violent and never restrained—in muidle life is suspicious 
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and entirely ungovernable—and should he even become pious, 
would through life harass his soul, impede his heaven-ward 
course, and visit him with many a pang of keen and distress- 
ing remorse. 


LITTLE MARY. 


This little girl, who resided in a small village in Oxford- 
shire, was kept at the Sunday School till she could read very 
well in the New Testament. She then requested her friends 
to purchase one for her; or, rather, she said, “ get mea Bi- 
ble that I may read at home, as well as at school.” The 
parents pleaded with the child, saying that the times were 
hard ; that they could not spare the money ; and that as 
neither of them could read, it would only be for her use.— 
Still, from time to time, Mary begged for a Bible, adding, 
‘¢ But I could read it to you.” At length the parents consent- 
ed, and sent for one. The house was now furnished with’ 
every thing which little Mary wanted. She rejoiced over 
her Bible, calling it Aer own book; showed it to her little 
play-fellows, and read it from day to day. Up stairs in her 
chamber, the Bible was her only companion ; and in the 
evening, when her father returned from work, she would run 
for it, and sitting down by his side, say “ May I read youa 
chapter ?” And when ended, would add, “ that was a very 
nice one ; should you like to hear another ?”” A few months 
after the Bible was bought, Mary’s mother was taken il!.— 
The little girl was her constant nurse, and when bid to go to 
play, she would say, “ no; I don’t want that—I like to be 
here, to watch when you are well enough for me to read te 
you.” It was soon seen very clearly, that the child’s 
whole conduct was regulated by her precious Bible. Some- 
times she would come running towards her parents, with 
marks of true delight, saying, “Oh! here is a verse so 
beautiful, let me read it to you.” A few months after her 
mother got better, Mary was siezed with an illness of which 
she died. During the whole time she showed great peace. 

One morning she said to her mother, “ I am very happy : 
for to night, I have been thinking and dreaming about heaven; 
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and about the angels, and soon I hope, I shall be there. ! 
have been thinking how light heaven is, and I shall see God, 
when I get there. Seeing her mother cry bitterly, she cal- 
led to her and asked, “ What makes youcry, mother ? Oh; 
I know why, you want to go with me, when I goto Jesus— 
but my dear mother, remember the Bible says, we must be 
born again.” One day she was asked, “ What makes you 
happy ? Do you like to leave your friends and your little sis- 
ter?” Yes,” she answered, “I like to leave them.— 
Jesus Christ said to me—come, (alluding to her favourite text, 
come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,—Matt. xi. 28.) and so I like to go to 
hin’; and now, I say to Jesus, come, and he will soon send 
his angels and carry me away ; and he will come very soon.” 

An old woman who helped to nurse her, asked, “ Shall 
] give you some water? do you want anythirg?” “No; I 
only want to be carried to Jesus. You want to be carried 
there too ; but the Spirit of God must teach you the way; 
you have got a shad heart, but Jesus can give you a new 
one.” She appeared to have no fears of death, but was ta- 
ken up with the pleasing idea of being taken to Jesus, and of 
living for ever in his presence, where, she had learned from 
her beloved Bible, that there was fulness of joy, and pleas- 
ure for evermore. 

She was about eleven years old when she died: her fa- 
ther after her death, used often to spread the Bible before 
him, and to weep over it, “ because,” he said, “now my 
dear little Mary is gone, and there is no one left to read it to 
me.” He died suddenly not tong after, and the poor afflict- 
ed widow keeps this as a valuable treasure, showing it with 
tears of delight. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


ON PRAYING AND CONVERSING WITH THE 
SICK. 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 
By my occupation I am often called to visit the sick, and 
te stand by the bed-side of my dying fellow mortals. Per- 
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haps you may be desirous to know what kind of reception I 
meet with, when I visit these scenes of distress. 1 would ob- 
serve that I have found a great variety in the feelings of 
those in affliction. In some instances, I have found the sick 
and their friends, exceedingly anxious that I should converse 
and pray with them. I have been a witness to some cases 
of sick persons manifesting great comfort and satisfaction in 
conversing upon the things which belong to their everlasting 
peace. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to the friends of Christ, to be- 
hold the placid smile upon the countenance, when the body 
is racked with strong pain, and to witness that support*in 
those trying circumstances, which true religion aléne can 
give. It affords great joy to behold any willing to rely alone 
on the merits of Christ for salvation. O, how refreshing to 
near the dying christian say— 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Fee] soft as downy pillows are ; 

While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


I have seen the young, as well as others, joyful on a bed 
ef death. They also, have at times been enabled to say, 
 O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victo- 
ry? The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law. But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. xv. 55, 56.)— 
Those who live the lives of the righteous may have their 
consolations in death. At whatever age, or in whatever cir- 
cumstances sickness or death may come, those who have 
made their peace with God will find Jesus Christ their al- 
mighty friend and portion. “ He will strengthen them upon 
a bed of languishing: He will make all their bed for them 
in their sickness.” (Ps. xli. 3.) The Saviour saith unto 
his followers, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace | give un- 
to you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” (John xvi. 27.) 

But my young friends, there are some who do not expe- 
rience the comforts of religion on a bed of sickness. The 
mpenitent sinner can no more escape sickness and death 
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than others. I will relate to you the following circumstance, 
which came under my observation a few months since. 

I was informed that a youth by the name of S N ; 
was sick. As his parents and himself, were apprehensive 
he was near the grave, they sent for me to visit him. I was 
also informed that he was distressed in mind. He lived 
about five miles distant. As soon as I could, I rode to see 
him, and heped I might have an opportunity to point out to 
him the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world, 
and that I might, on my bended knees, commend him to the 
great Physician of soul and body. I was not, however, per- 
mitted to perform this office of kindness in the presence of 
the youth, or even in the family to which he belonged. His 
attending physician, who does not fear God, was present. 
He had taken up his hat and medicines to depart, but at my 
approach he laid them down, and declared to the family 
that I should not pray with his patient if he could prevent 
it. Not knowing his determination to prevent me from con- 
versing or praying with this youth, I tenderly approached 
the bed side and began in a low tone of voice to converse 
with him, but was soon interrupted by the Dr. who intima- 
ted, that he thought it very improper to converse or pray 
with a sick person on any occasion. I would just observe, 
he had so managed in speaking against religion in the hear- 
ing of the young man, that his serious iinpressions were gone, 
and he did not wish to hear a prayer. His mother told me 
she sheuld be glad to have me pray with her sick child, but 
supposed that it would not do, because the doctor would 
be offended. Whether persons are justified in employing 
physicians who will neither pray with their patients them- 
selves, nor suffer others to do it, you may judge by reading a 
command of God contained in the y. chapt. of the epistle of 
James. 

“Ts any among you afilicted? let him pray. Is any 
sick among you? “let him call for the elders of the church, 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” This command is 
from him in whose hands our breath is. In him we live, 
move, and have our being, and from whom we receive all 
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our blessing. Surely one command from the great Jehovah 
is more to be regarded, than an hundred suggestions, from 
twice the number of infidel physicians, who have not the fear 
of God before their eyes. We read in the bible of a cer- 
tain king who was afilicted with a painful disease, and it 
is said, * Yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord but 
to the phy sicians.” This displeased the Lord and he died 
of his disease. 

It is doubtless very prgper for persons to apply to phy- 
sicians as instruments in the hand of the Lord to cure dis- 
eases: but it never can be proper to seek to them and not 
to the Lord. However much may be said by wicked phy- 
sicians and others, respecting prayer being injurious to the 
sick, yet in many instances which have eccurred, it has 
been like a cordial to the fainting soul. Instances have not 
been wanting of the most eminent physicians in our country 
not only being willing and desirous that others should pray 
with their patients, but they have been willing to lead in the 
duty themselves. I should be very unwilling to employ a 
physician for myself or family, who would not permit a 
minister of the gospel or some christian friend to make a 
short prayer in a low tone of voice, by the bedside of the sick. 
Ihave myseif more than once been brought very low by 
sickness ; but I do not know that I ever experienced any in- 
convenience, from having a few verses read in the bible, 
having 2 short prayer made, or a few words of religious con- 
versation in my hearing in a low tone of voice. On the oth- 
er hand I have often found a refreshing cordial in each of 
these exercises, when in a very feeble state of health. Phy- 
sicians of the most approved skill if eminently pious, do not 
object to a praciice which in itself is exceedingly salutary, 
and never ought to be omitted in any sick family. » Should 
the sick recever it can certainly do them ne hurt to think of 
God and divine things; and if they should not recover it 
can do them no hurt for there will be no room for acceptable 
prayer for them after their state of probation is ended. 

if while in sickness persons banish serious feelings, it 
is highly probable they will be more hardened in sin should 
their health be restored. The youth of whom I spoke, did 
ind#ed reeover from the sickness with which he was visited, 
but there seems to be evidence, that he is more thougl:tless, 
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and unconcerned about his eternal welfare than he was be 
fore. He gives no evidence of Jove to God, repentance fo 
sin, or faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. While he constantly 
lives upon the Divine forbearance, he is provoking the Most 
High to anger more and more every day. However unwil- 
ling any may now be to think of, or converse upon the sub- 
ject of death and eternity, the time iscoming when they will 
be serious. ‘They may now cast off fear and restrain prayei 

before God. Persons may if they please, employ physi- 
cians who will help them to banish serious reflections from 
their minds. They may drive from their bedsides, ministers 
and others who wish to do them good ; they may for a sea- 
son devote their time to the service of the great adversary 
of souls ; they may spend their lives in vanity and sin, but 
the time will not be long before they must meet the king of 
terrors. It will not be long before they must stand before 
the bar of Christ. ‘There every one will receive the things 
done in the body according to that he hath done whether 
it be good orbad. It would certainly be wise for all, im- 
mediately to prepare for eternity. 

And now my young friends, before I close, permit me to 
exhort you without delay to attend to the one thing needful. 
The season of youth, and the time of health affords a fa- 
vorable opportunity for you to prepare to meet your God. 
I do not expect the privilege to converse or pray with but 
a very small number of you when sick. But if I or any 
other person could converse and pray with you then, we 
could not give you real comfort unless you should love the 
Saviour. If you neglect to exercise repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, until you come up- 
on a sick bed, you will be destitute of that comfort which 
you will need in that trying hour. Sick bed repentance is 
exceedingly dangerous for any to rely upon for salvation. 
I do not say that no one has experienced saving repentance 
upon a bed of sickness and death, but I do fear that many 
who have thought they have experienced a change of heart 
at such atime, have been awfully deceived. Doubtless 


‘there have been great multitudes, who have endulged hopes 


for themselves, and their friends have had hopes for them 
that their sins were pardoned in such circumstances, who 
have appeared in the presence of their Almighty judge with 
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all their guilt upon them, and have sunk to eternal perdi- 
tion. 

There certainly have been many instances in which per- 
sons on beds of sickness have given such evidence of a 
change of heart, that had they died at the time, their particu- 
lar friends would not have hesitated to say they weve in 
heaven, who, when they have recovered their health, have 
ridiculed their own serious feelings, and have made light of 
eternity. When such instances take place, we may know 
that the love of God was never shed abroad in their hearts, 
and that the repentance they have exercised, has not been 
unto life. Whatever may be the pretensions of any to great 
joys and comforts in religion, if they do not in their daily 
walk and cunversation bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
where is the evidence in favour of their religion? The Sa- 
viour declares, * By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

There are many among the youth as well as others, who 
put off a preparation for death, thinking to attend to this 
great business upon a sick bed, or in old age. Yet this is 
exceedingly perilous. By such procrastination, vast multi- 
tudes have lost their souls. Itis true God is able to brin 
to repentance those who have long lived in sin; but he has 
promised no individual that he will thus bring him to repen- 
tance. ‘The language of the holy scriptures is this, “ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; behold now is the day of 
salvation.” (2 Cor. vi. 2.) There is a way my dear young 
friends, that you may have well grounded hopes of peace in 
death and peace in eternity. If you will immediately repent 
of your sins, and forsake them and turn unto God, you may 
know by happy experience that “ Wisdoms ways are ways 
of pleasantness, ang all her paths are peace.” (Prov. iii. 17.) 
It will then be-delightful to you while suffering the pains of 
sickness to have pious persons come in and converse and 
pray with you. It will give you pleasure to talk about the 
Saviour and the realities of another world. L. Y. 
Vou. VI. No. 7. 20 

























Dialogue. 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SELDEN AND 
GEORGE. 


Selden.— Good evening, friend George ; I think, we have 
a delightful season for our meeting at this time? 

George.—Yes, the evening is pleasant, there will be a 
large concourse of people at Mr. W’s., I expect. 

S.—Mr. W’s., what is there, pray ? 

G.—Why, friend, are you ignorant of my meaning? I 
supposed that you had heard of it long before now. There 
is expected to be a great show, perhaps the largest ever wit- 
nessed in this place. Various kinds of animals, wax-work, 
and many other curious objects—I can’t tell you half. But 
come along with me, we shall soon reach there, and then we 
shall see the whole. ‘The terms are very reasonable, and I 
know you will not regret your trouble. 

S.—I hope my friend that you will not absent yourself 
from meeting, for athing of so trifling importance. Should you 
think of what Constitution you have subscribed yourself, which 
expressly declares, that “ every member shall be present,’’ 
I doubt whether you would not think yourself a violator, 
who can bring no reasonable excuse for so doing. Go with 
me, and do never let so trifling an object keep your mind 
from a concernof such vast importance. 

G.—I expect by your talk, that if a member should be 
absent from home at ever so great distance, he must run 
back soon enough to attend these meetings; or if any mem- 
ber should happen to be sick, he must go, if we were obliged 
to be carried by the strength of another: at any rate I think 
you dont see me there tonight. Ihad #ather see one of 
those animals which are to be exhibited this €vening, than 
to attend all the Catechetical Meetings between now and a 
year hence. _ Besides it is dull business to set there two or 
three hours, for the sake of reciting a few passeges of scrip- 
ture, hearing now and then a prayer. What good do you 
expect is going to be derived from such meetings? 

S.—Hush, hush, my friend, be caiin, dont suffer such 
thoughts to pervade your mind. No one reasonably expects 
that a member absent from home, cr detained by sickness, 
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will be present. The excuse you have brought is very dif- 
ferent. You pretend to be absent only, because you wish to 
visit a scene of mirth, where you are not only wasting your 
time, but spending your money for that which profiteth not; and 
after you have passed through the scene you so much antici- 
pate, perhaps you may respond ; * Oh that I were again re- 
stored to my primitive state!” But then it will be too late; 
time past can never be recalled; and one day this same scene 
of meriment may be like a dagger to your heart, which will 
continue to pierce you through the endless ages of eternity. 
Realize my friend that the excuse you have offered will bear 
no more weight in judgment, than a feather against a_tor- 
nado. 


“ Be wise to-day, 
"Tis madness to defer.” 


G.—Really, sir, I did’nt expect such a lecture from you; _ 
you and I used to be on goodterms. We once could meet 
each other in harmony, when not a word of dispute ever es- 
caped our mouths. What have you so much against me 
now? Have you heard any false report; or is it because 
you wish to dissolve society from me? My parents furnish 
me with money, and I spend it as I please, without consult- 
ing your good opinion. And so long as my father givesme 
leave to attend scenes of so rarea nature as this, I shall at- 
tend them without the hindrance of any meetings whatever. 
What sort of appearance do you expect a man would make 
if he were never to go any where except to meetings ? Thank 
conscience, I amnotso tied up at home as some are. My fa- 
ther lets me go, or stay from meeting on the Sabbath, just as 
I choose; and as long as I have this privilege, you may de- 
pend I shall not be forced to meeting by any one. Whena 
person works hard all the week, he wants one day to rest.— 
And God says the Sabbath was made for rest. However, 
when I dont attend meeting, Y dont caleulate to spend the 
whole day in sleep. Part of the time, I divert myself by 
walking in the groves, and in the fall I frequently visit neigh- 
bour M’s. Orchard: he has a plenty of fruit, but is so avari- 
cious that he never gave away an apple in all his life. I 
should’nt care if he had the whole stolen from him. The 
Bible dont say we mnst run to every meeting we hear of-—— 
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S.—No ; but it says, “ There is a way that seemeth right 
unto 4 man, but the end thereof are the ways of death,” and 
likewise, “ Frain up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Friend George, 
I did’nt meet you for the sake of debate; but what I desire 
is, that you would turn from your course, and walk the path 
that leads to life. But must I tell you my friend, that the 
course you now pursue will inevitably land you in perdition. 
The wages of sin is death; if you persist in sin you must lie 
down in sorrow. The privileges you boast of will prove a 
curse. Did you ever peruse your catechism? What says 
the fourth Commandment? Do you keep holy the Sabbath 
while loitering in the groves, plundering orchards, or sleep- 
ing away your time? Do you suppose that the command, 
*¢ rest,” implies a day of sloth and stupidity ? Very differ- 
ent! The meaning is obvious, that you should rest from 
your labour, and spend the day, not in violating the eighth 
Commandment, but in worshiping your Creator. We live 
in a favoured land, where the sound of the gospel is daily 
heard by us; we enjoy inestimable privileges. Yes, the 
unspeakable privilege of gaining wisdom is put into our 
hands. It remains for us to say, whether we will improve it 
or not; whether we will rise to distinction in the world, and 
do incalculable good to our fellow men, or whether we will 
dwindle into insignificance, and live, and die, unknowing 
and unknown. ‘Time is rolling us forward, and what we 
do must be done quickly. And why not better, my friend, 
to spend our mite in sending the gospel to the heathen nations, 
who are destitute, and for want thereof, are bowing down to 
stocks and stones ; than to squander it away in such a man- 
ner as you have proposed. It is better for us never to have 
heard of a Saviour, never to have known the way of salva- 
tion, than to consciously reject proffered mercy. The hea- 
ihren will rise wp in judgment against us; and in vain shall 
we call for rocks, and mountains to shelter us from the wrath 
of the Lamb. 

G.—I can’t be delayed here any longer. I should be glad 
to attend the meeting if I could consistently. ButasI was de- 
tained a great part of the week, I have been obliged to neg- 
lect my lesson. And to tell you the truth I dont suppose it. 
would be of any use for me fo attend. What you have ade 
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vanced [ expect is very true. But I dont consider it very 
useful for a person in early life, to trouble his mind about 
those things. Youth was not made for despondency; but 
for diversion. When one arrives at an advanced age, his 
mind is taken off from such scenes, and he may as well em- 
ploy his mind in preparing for an exchange of worlds, as he 
could in youth. However, it will not answer for me to tar- 
ry any longer. My comrades will exhaust their patience in 
waiting for me. 

S.—It grieves me that you thus put far away the evil day. The 
time will come when you will regret your past neglect. But 
when you reach your companions, reflect that you must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ and there an- 
swer for all the deeds done here in the body. s We 


WORLDLY AMUSEMENT. 


Ir was on the first morning of our vacation that a line 
reached me from a friend, affectionately inviting me to pass 
the recess with him, assuring me at the same time, that ma- 
ny circumstances seemed to combine to render a short resi- 
dence with him and his family more than ordinarily pleas- 
ant and desirable. 

I knew, indeed, that the village was delightfully retired, 
that it afforded every thing that could relax and amuse the 
mind, or invigorate the constitution, and what was more es- 
sential, that religion and refinement had diffused their appro- 
priate charms over no inconsiderable part of the better clas- 
ses of society, and aH was harmony and peace. 

I instantly contracted for a passage, therefore, and as the 
sun was bedding itself in the western mountains, I was de- 
scending into the cheerful village of my friend’s residence, 
and soon found myself seated in one of the coolest (for it was 
June) and most happily furnished parlors of New-England, 
surrounded by a few modest Misses and respectful Masters, 
all seizing the first opportunity to put some intelligent ques- 


tion, or announce some interesting event that had transpired 
since I last saw them. 
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My acquaintaned with the young ger.tlemen and ladies of 
the place was renewed and enlarged, and before I left them 
Thad picked up, by piecemeal, the history of several of both 
sexes from sources of unquestionable authority. Among them 
there were two young ladies that excited an interest of the 
deepest and most tender character. 

They possessed many external embellishments and seem- 
ed to have been the polar star in giving direction to the se- 
cret magnetism of the fashions and manners and amusements 
of the day. All vied to shape their course as nearly paral- 
lel as possible to the prominent line of conduct which these 
two were supposed to have marked out and pursued. No 
party could be projected but they were sure to have the first 
invitation. The ball-room lost half its brilliancy if they 
were absent. If any thing extraordinary was to be done 
they must take the lead, and however arduous the task, it 
was undertaken with spirit, and its execution always receiv- 
ed the encomiums of the candid and generous at least. In- 
deed, to do them justice, it cannot be denied that they had 
excellencies of a higher order than mere external accom- 
plishments. ‘They had cuitivated many of the social vir- 
tues with unusual success. Their uaderstandings were 
clear, and their taste refined and delicate. ‘They sometimes 
dwelt with rapture on the beauties of poetry, and were not 
insensible to the charms of fine writing though tinged with 
argument and philosophy. And even their moral charac- 
ters, if we judge them by a mere human standard, setting 
aside the divine law as a rule of action and measure of char- 
acter, were apparently amiable and unblemished. 

So many meatal charms, set off by such urbanity of man- 
ners, could not but render their society attractive and de- 
lightful. I spent some pleasant moments with them, I ac- 
knowledge, but there was a circumstance, which on the first 

lance at their persons, always obtruded itself on my notice, 
and as often filled me with anguish. They had ruined their 
health. They had completely broken down their constitu- 
tions in the ball-room. The laborious action, which is al- 
most the only employment in a place like this, gives oppor- 
tunity even for the lesser favourites to beeome sufficiently 
wearied before they depart. But these were constantly as- 
sailed by the most flattcring importunity, and were urged on 
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by the double motive of personal gratification and the desire 
of giving offence to none. Though frequently fatigued be- 
yond measure, there was no respitegill the amusement broke 
up; and sometimes to prevent a premature prostration of 
the whole animal system, cordials in some quantity were re- 
sorted to, so that the moment of dispersion was the moment 
of the beginnings of the most miserable dejection. A thick 
envelope of night air, plunging into it as they did from a 
heated chamber and defended only by a drapery of the most 
delicate texture, must instantly chill every artificial excite- 
ment and almost annihilate, for a season at least, every par- 
ticle of corporeal vivacity. It is easy to see that nothing 
short of a miraculous interposition could counteract the evils 
of such imprudence. Accordingly those beautiful frames 
which once were the striking personifications of sprightliness 
herself, and which heaven had ordained for the noblest pur- 
poses, were rudely wrecked by their own hands and become 
the habitations not. of a pure and peaceful spirit, but of the - 
cruel monsters—Pain and Disease. ‘The attacks of these 
monsters had become so frequent and powerfui, that every 
successive one manifestly penetrated farther and farther into 
the centre of the citadel, and even now little remained but a 
living skeleton to totter about a few days more, and fall and 
shrink, perhaps forever ; for they were without repentance 
and of course without religion, as they themselves acknowl- 
edged, and as was still more evident from their constant 
longings for those amusements which had ruined them, and 
in which it was impossiblenow to indulge without exposure 
to instant death. Every little unusual exercise was sure to 
induce a cold. Every cold seemed to be followed by addi- 
tional languor. By this time there was such a universal las- 
situde pervading every limb, and the mind, as usual, so sym- 
pathized with the debility of the body, that no effort of their 
own, urged on by the distressing forbodings of friends, could 
rouse them to any thing like their former vivacity. 

In one of them especially, there was such a relaxation of 
the whole nervous system, that some of the smaller joints 
were frequently dislocated by the gentle exercise of taking 
food. Qn such occasions it is imposible for one who has 
not witnessed similar scenes, to conceive the degree of mor- 
tification that was felt by the unhappy individwals, or the 
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embarrassment and confusion which instantly flow from fac¢ 
to face through a whole circle of friends. Such instances, 
however, when the first commotion had subsided, would fre- 
quenily call forth from some of the friends concerned, ex- 
pressions of the most affectionate solicitude in behalf of some 
antidote for the mental disease as weil as the bodily. And 
this was usually followed on the part of the young ladies 
with some general acknowledgments of past imprudences, 
but nothing like the full confessions of aggravated guilt, or, 
the bitter compunctions of ingenuous sorrow which the case 
demanded or a true penitent would feel, ever escaped from 
their lips. There was, on the contrary, something like a 
silent sullenness, when this subject was introduced, which 
was interrupted only by criminating others as the authors of 
their misery, or giving no very obscure indications that they 
deemed the allotments of Providence unnecessarily strict 
and severe in thus following the follies of youth, or their 
sins, if any body was pleased to give them so harsh a name, 
with so heavy a calamity as they were visited with. Such 
manifestations of something more than latent enmity to a 
benevolent God could not fail of awaking emotions of pity 
and concern in every one who loeked at the subject in a re- 
ligious point of view. Accordingly, much had been felt, and 
said, and done, by pious friends to impress them with pro- 
per views of the strictness and spirituality and extent of the 
divine law, and the total defectiveness of their character, 
when referred toa standard like this ; and indeed there were 
intervals when their own good sense and intellectual dis- 
cernment really assented to the reasonableness of these re- 
quirements, and the guilt contracted by disregarding them 
in the conduct of life. By the most conciliatory measures 
and affectionate tenderness something could be lodged in 
their minds at such seasons, constraining them to attend to 
the subject with what energy they had left. Then you 
might see them enter into conversation with affecting anxie- 
ty whether they should hasten the death of the body by ex- 
sure to church, or ruin the soul by their precautions to 
reserve the body a little longer from the grave. And 
though their debates became somewhat frequent and anx- 
ious about the time I visited the place, for there had been 
for some time an interesting revival gradually progressing 
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among the youth, and they sometimes ventured out but 
always at the expense of a severe cold, yet to all human 
appearance during my stay, theirs was a case of awful ap- 
prehension as to the final result, and considering their state 
of health, manner of life, and the probability of a speedy 
dissolution, almost absolutely hopeless.— Monitor. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


TABLE DEVOTION, OR “GRACE BEFORE 
MEAT.” 


Our wise Creator and bountiful Benefactor, requires us 
to acknowledge him in all our ways. Good men, inal! 
ages, have considered it to be their privilege as well as their 
duty, to commit all their ways unto God, and to ask for his 
blessing on all their enjoyments. In the family circle espe- - 
cially, when we encompass the table loaded with the bounty 
of Him from whom comes every good gift; it is a dictate 
of reason and common sense, that we should implore the 
divine blessing on the “ meat which perisheth.” And when 
we have eaten and are satisfied, it is no more than a just 
and natural expression of gratitude, to give imanks t¢ Him 
who has fed and led us thus far on the journey of life, and 
has also provided for us that bread which endureth unto eter- 
nal dife. a: 

Thus far all Christians, perhaps, agree in sentiment; but 
respecting the posture of the body which is most suitable for 
the perfurmance of these duties, it is well known that there 
is a diversity in the opinions and practice of good people.— 
It is readily admitted that the attitude of the body is a mat- 
ter of minor importance compared with the importance of a 
proper frame of mind. Yet it is believed to be a matter of 
sufficient interest to justify a few brief remarks. 

Far be it from us to condemn any mode of worship, where 
the true spirit of the duty is maintained. Our intention is 
merely to mention several things which may tend to show 
the convenience of a sitting posture, during the time of ask- 
ing a blessing, and giving thanks, to obviate an objection 
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which has been made against this practice, and to notice 
the total neglect of these duties in some families, which has 
become so alarming. 

In large families there may be very aged, decrepit or in- 
firm persons, who are unable to stend whilst the family are 
collecting, and whilst the divine blessing is implored. 

Uniformity in each faiily at least, is very desirable. 

After a meal is begun, some members of the family may 
come late to the table; some may be toothless, and others 
inay be holding or feeding children. These may be unable, 
or not ready to rise, when the family generally, are ready to 
retire. 

In such cases especially, and indeed in all cases, is there 
not a manifest covenience for families to unite in giving 
thanks before the shuffling and rattling occasioned by visite 
and moving chairs ? 

“ But,” says an objector, “ it is more respectful to the De- 
ity to rise from our seats when we address Him; for cus- 
tom, in our day, makes it a mark of respect to rise, when we 
address a superior.” 

Very true; and custom also requires us to bow, when we 
enter into the presence of our superiors; anc a just sense of 
decorum requires us to be well clad, when we go before the 
great men of this world, to ask for favours. But must these 
tokens of respect to mortals, be transferred to the Omnicient 
Judge of hearts? Or are any of these outward marks of 
respect to men, more applicable to Deity than the others ? 

Surely Christians, in our land, do not bow when they en- 
ter into the more immediate presence of Jehovah, nor when 
any of his titles occur in their worship ; nor do they hesitate 
to address Him at their tables, when clad in the meanest 
dress which the performance of domestic duties requires.— 
It was an ancient maxim, “ Thou shalt rise up before the 
old man;” and in the presence of Job, even “ the aged arose 
and stood up.” But, as Jesus sat at meat with his disci- 
ples, He “took bread and blessed it.’ “And Jesus 
said, make the men sit down. And Jesus took the loaves 
and when he had given thanks, he distributed to, his disci- 
ples,” &c. 

Perhaps some person may be ready to enquire; “if sitting 
be a suitable posture for table devotion; why not for the 
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more lengthy exercises of morning and evening °” 
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us well ask, why do not all who kneel in their closets, kneel 
also at the family altar? Or why do not those who kneel 
around the family altar, kneel also around their tables? 

It is believed that the attitudes of standing, sitting, kneel- 
ing and prostration, for the worship of God, have all been 
sanctioned by divine authority. Let all be fully persuaded 
in their own minds; but let no man prescribe, dogmatically, 
for others. So far as we possess the spirit of St. Paul, we 
shall be disposed to “ become all things unto all men.” 

But, to return from this digression, if all Christians agree, 
as to the essential part of the duties in question ; and if some 
are even tenacious about modes and forms; what must we 
think of those who go to their meals as the ox to his stall, 
but never, in an audible manner, (nor in heart we have rea- 
son to fear,) solicit the favour, nor deprecate the wrath of 
the Most High! Let all such beware lest their tables be 


made unto them “a snare and a trap,” lest, whilst they have . ° 


“ more than heart could wish,” for the body, the Lord “ send 


leanness into their souls !”’ 


O ye parents who have recently entered into the family 
relation, but have not sufficient fortitude to differ from an 


ungodly world, “ suffer a word of exhortation.” 


We now 


plead, principally, in behalf of your children; and we know 
that you desire their temporal and eternal welfare; although 


your axample may tend to destroy both. 


You acknowledge your dependence upon God for daily 
supplies and your obligations to Him for hourly favours; 
but some of you will say, “ may not the silent ejaculation 
rise, approved, before that Omnicient Being who takes cog- 
iizance of the breathless wish and the timid desire?” Tru- 
ly it may; but how, inthis way, are your children to be ben- 
efited? They, like ourselves, are creatures of habit, prone 
to reverence what they are taught to reverence, and to neg- 
lect or despise what they are taught thus to do, either by pre- 
cept or example. What then can have a more powerful 
tendency to impress upon their tender minds a just sense of 
their dependence, obligations and unworthiness, than to have 
these sentiments pressed upon them, by the unceasing reiter- 
ation of family religion? Surely these duties, when dis- 


charged in a solemn, reverential and devout manner; can- 
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not fail of making, upon youthful minds, indelible impres- 
sions, which may accompany salvation. This has been often 
confessed by persons who, in after life, have striven in vain to 
efface the religious impressions of youth. We are com- 
manded to bring up our children “ in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord ;” and those who comply with this re- 
quirement, have the promise that their children shall “ rise 
up like olive plants about their table,” and be prepared by 
divine grace, to bloom forever in abrighter world: but those 
parents who neglect the moral culture of their offspring, 
should not be surprised if, instead of growing up like olive 
plants, they grow up like thorns and brambles, to annoy 
society, requite them with contempt and abuse, and “bring 
down their hoary heads with sorrow to the grave.” 

To conclude this subject, let all remember that “he that 
asketh receiveth ; but he who asketh not (as_ it respects spi- 
ritual blessings), must go destitute.” And let all who have 
been born of God, of whatever name or creed, extend the 
mantle of charity over the whole fraternity of believers ; for 
soon all their imperfections shall terminate, and all their 
darkness and doubts shall be chased away, by the full blaze 
of celestial light, in that world which “ needeth not the light 
of the sun or of the moon, the glory of the Lord and the 
Lamb being the light thereof.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBERALITY. 


About two years since, Moses Dale, a boy twelve years of 
age, belonging to Portsea Lakelane Sunday school, who had 
met with an accident in his knee, by which his leg was con- 
tracted, obtained a recommendation to Winchester hospital 
—the poor little fellow, who was never absent from his class 
till the extremity of his suffering made it totally impossible 
for him to attend, could not be kept from coming to the 
echool the Sunday before his departure for the asylum, to 
bid his school fellows what he considered a last farewell. 
With great difficulty Moses, on his crutches, reached the 
school ; and taking his station at the desk in front of the 
scholars, attempted in vain the object of his visit. ‘The re- 
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membrance of the many happy hours he spent in the place 
he loved, with his fellow scholars and affectionate teachers, 
together with the impression of sinking under the intended 
amputation, and seeing them no more, was too much for this 
excellent lad, whose utterance was choked with grief and 
tears. Recovering a little, Moses begged the President to 
perform the task for him, giving him his instructions with 
sobs and sighs; this wa# done. Moses and the scholars 
mutually weeping one for the other. The poor boy, grati- 
fied that the desire of his heart was accomplished, retired 
amidst the universal “ good bye” of his school fellows, to 
the humble abode of his parents, who, though very poor, 
were very kind and affectionate, and had spent their all to 
procure healing for their son, but in vain. 

Immediately after the departure of Moses, five of the boys, 
of their own accord, formed themselves into a committee, 
and collected a half-penny each from as many of their 


school fellows as were provided; whilst those who were not, - 


promised payment on the next Sabbath; the girls finding 
what was doing, and determined, of course not to be behind 
in affectionate liberality, likewise formed their committee, 
and canvassed their class in the same way; and the result 
was, that the sum of 1/. 11s. 8 1-2d. was placed in the hands 
of the President to send to Moses, to provide tea, sugar, and 
other little comforts, which the rules of hospitals do not al- 
low, and which the parents of this poor boy were unable to 
furnish. ‘To the honor of the children of a neighbouring 
school (Mary-le-bone) they collected eight shillings towards 
the same object, making the sum 1/. 19s. 8 1-2d. (about $9) 
which was remitted, and proved amply sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended. After some months, Moses returned with- 
out benefit, being too much exhausted to undergo the opera- 
tion, the only means left to preserve his life ; and he gradual- 
ly sunk into the embraces of death, trusting,in Christ, and 
praising God that ever he was privileged with the blessings 
of a sunday school. 
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Little Robert. 


LITTLE ROBERT 
Crarprer lY. 
Instruction. 


[t is necessary to scatter the seedssof religious knowledge in 
early life, if we would produce fruit unto salvation. The soil 
of the human heart is unfavourable for the reception of Divine 
truth, when it has become hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin. 


The teaching now commenced, and every class was rang- 
ed round its respective teacher. Little Robert soon 
found, that his school-fellows were not all of the same dis- 
position as himself; many of them were unprepared to re- 
peat the small portion of Scripture which had been given 
them to learn ; and he was grieved, as well as surprised, at 
the poor excuses they made for their idleness and neglect. 
One had quite forgot whére it was, and he never thought of 
inquifing during the week, if any other boy could tell him; 
two had been obliged to work all the week, but they forgot 
to mention, that they still had plenty of time left to be about 
playing several days ; and another had fixed on the wrong 
part, but could not even say that which he pretended to 
have learned, so that he added a lie to his first fault. Indeed, 
it was easy to see, that all these excuses arose, not from the 
inability to learn, but from dislike to doso. Mr. Russell 
was displeased with them 3 and, in order to produce an ef- 
fect upon them, asked a poor sickly looking boy, if he 
could say his lesson. [le replied, “ Yes, sir !”—for he did 
not speak as some children do—‘ yes !’"—‘ no !’—‘ what did 
you say !’—and such like words, as if they were speaking 
te adog or a horse. Accordingly he went through it with- 
Out missing or misplacing a word; “ Now,” said Mr. Rus- 
sell, “this boy has a much better excuse for omitting his 
learning than any one else; he is unwell himself, and he 
works hard all the week to support his sick mother, who is 
confined to her bed, and yet he never forgets the place, nor 
neglects to learn it. Little Robert was very sorry to see 
that one of the boys here held his book en one side of his 
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fave, and sneered at his teacher, and attempted to make the 
dance, his companion, do so too ; Robert could see this was 
nothing but envy towards the little weak boy, and the ex- 
ercise of a malicious disposition. Such feelings are toe of- 
ten cherished by children towards each other, but they who 
are wise will always strive to overcome any disposition to- 
wards such unholy passions. Robert, of course, had noth- 
ing to repeat; he, therefore, observed his schoolfellows, 
and in the next class he saw 


The Talkative Boy. 


As soon as he entered the school in the morning, he be- 
gan to talk to the boy next him, and Robert had heard him 
ask, during prayer, who that new boy was. Instead of at- 
tending to the duties of his class, he was watching every ope 
portunity, when his teachers’s attention was withdrawn, to 
put questions to those around him. “ Jem, have you seen ~ 
Thomas Jones’ new top ?—do you mean to go to meeting to- 
morrow ?”—then seeing his teacher looking towards him, he 
pretends to be reading his Testathent aloud ; aud was thus 
guilty of deceiving him. Every thing made him talk, and 
the consequence was, others were obliged to answer him, so 
that he threw all into confusion ; and good boys, who were 
wishing to learn and profit by their instructions, were hin- 
dered in their progress. Little Robert determined in him- 
self, that nothing should induce him to talk during school 
hours, for he saw it displeased the teachers who were so 
kind as to take such pains with them, ¢@nterrupted the learn- 
ing of others, and destroyed the good order of the school. 

In another class he saw 


The Ignorant Boy. 


He was not one of those who are ignorant because they 
have not been taught, and had not the means of learning ; 
but he was willingly ignorant ; what we very properly call 
a dunce ; one who will not learn ; who loves play, and eat- 
ing and drinking and sleeping, above every thing else, and 
cannot bear the sight of abook. Such a boy he saw, heno- 
ticed his unconcern when spoken to, his heedlessness when 
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desired to be attentive, his mistakes, and the want of shan 
which he shewed when he was reproved and disgraced. 
There was a sort of insensibility about him, as if he thought 
he was conferring, rather than receiving a favour, in coming 
to school to be taught. Ah! thought Robert, by-and-by, 
when he grows up to be a man, he will wish he had not been 
so foolish, when he will be obliged to ask somebody to tell 
him what is written on a parcel he has to leave, or to say, 
with a downcast face, when asked to sign his name, “ I can’t 
write, sir; I can make my mark.” 

But there was one youth something older than Robert, 
who most excited his surprise and regret; that was a farm- 
er’s boy, who having been guilty of some impropriety of 
language and conduct, was desired, by his teacher, to wear a 
label, on which was inscribed 


An Ungrateful and Wicked Boy. 


When his teacher ordered him to stand upon the form, 
and to put this label round his neck, he became sullen, and 
refused to move: three times was he ordered to get up, but 
he would not stir; he was told that his teacher would be 
obeyed, and that he should be made an example of. Impu- 
dently obstinate, he sat still; his teacher attempted to lift 
him on the form, when he kicked him, and held by his hands 
to the form. At length force was resorted to, and with great 
difficulty he was made to stand up in the midst of the school, 
by the Elder Mr. Russell; even then, he exhibited all the 
marks of violent paS8sion ; his lips pouted, his eyes kindled 
with anger, and he cast them round the school, as if he 
would say, “I don’t care for it now, and I’ll be revenged 
for this.” 

Little Robert was surprised when he saw so much wick- 
edness in one so young, and he prayed that God would pre- 
serve him from encouraging such hateful passions in his own 
bosom, that he might possess that meekness and gentleness 
which was in Christ Jesus. He felt that it would be his du- 
ty to repay the kindness of his teachers, by submitting wil- 
lingly and cheerfully to all their commands, and by anxious- 
ly desiring to show his gratitude for their disinterested af 
fection. 
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it is to be feared, that a great many children are not sen- 
sible of the debt they owe their kind teachers, who give up 
their time and sacrifice their comfort and health, to advance 
their interest and promote the eternal happiness of their 
charge. Ungrateful, indeed, must those Sunday scholars be, 
who can feel no affections for those who teach them; they 


deserve to be ignorant, wretched, and despised, all the days | 


of their life. 
During the progress of the morning instruction, little Ro- 


bert soon found what would be required of him as to his § 


learning. He resolved, therefore, to be diligent, to allow no 
excuse to prevent his acquiring his stated lessons, and to ex- 
ert himself to learn most of the Scriptures. In order to be 
happy and beloved, he saw it would be needful to love his 
teachers and his fellow scholars ; but above all, from what 
he had heard and seen, he was convinced that religion was 
necessary ; that however he might gain the esteem and affec- 


tion of his teacher and fellow scholars, if he did not possess ~* 


the love of Christ, shed abroad in his heart by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, he could not be truly happy. 

Robert had heard but little of religion at home; the igno- 
rance of his father, and the frequent illness of his mother, 
prevented his advancement in that knowledge which is es- 
sential to true happiness, “ to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” The only Bible 
they possessed was a very old one, but Robert had read this 
as well as he was able, and as often as possible ; he was not 
therefore, ignorant of the truths of the Gospel, but they had 
not yet been cemmunicated with Divine power to his mings 
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INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


The following anecdote is from the journal of Mr. Eleazer 
Williams, now resident at Green Bay, Michigan Territory. 
During his residence at Green Bay, he has been employed 
inthe instruction of a number of Indian Children. The 
circumstance narrated, occurred among those children. 
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“ An Indian boy aged 11, who had in company with oth- 
ers, several times attended our singing schools, and who of- 
ten called at my house, came with others at the time I re- 
quested the parents to send their children to me for in- 
struction. 

“ One day, as I was telling the children the importance of 
being prepared for death, which was a certain fate of all, 
while life was very uncertain, this lad asked in a low tone 
when he should die ?—I answered it was unknown to me, 
but was perfectly known to God, who is the sustainer of our 
lives and the Father of our Spirits. I then endeavoured to 
impress upon them the importance of prayer. The Lord’s 
prayer was then repeated (as it had been done frequently 


,before) to them, and they were told it was the best of pray- 


ers, as it was first used and recommended by the Saviour of 
thé world—and that it specified all for which it was neces 
sary for us to pray both for soul and body.—They were 
told that all good people and children prayed to God both 
morning and evening. 

The boy related to his grand-father all that he had heard 
and entreated him to pray. The grand-father told the child 
that what he had heard was good—but as to praying 
he did not know what it meant. 

The boy continued from day to day his entreaties to have 
his grand-father pray, and observed to him, “you cannot 
be good unless you pray.” At length the old chief called 


and informed me his desire to hear what we must say when 
we supplicate the Kiche Manito or Great Spirit. The 


‘on Prayer was repeated to him several times, and he 
tinued-for several days, often calling with a view to hear 
that player repeated to him. 

The boy at length came to me, with his countenance ex- 
pressing the greatest joy, saying “ Makatakonaie,’ i.e. 
“ You black gown, my grand-father is good now.” Why? 
said J. Heanswered, “ because he pray.”” And what does 
“ He says, ‘O Father, thou 
dwellest in the highest Heavens.’” Here he paused.—What 
else does he say,P— Let thy name be great in all the 
earth.” Whatelse? “Let thy chieftainship be all over 
the world—let thy will be on earth, the same as in Heav- 
en.” IT asked the boy what made him so rejorced? “ Be- 
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cause,” said he, “ my grand-father will now be a good man, 
and when he dies he will not go to a dark place, but to that 
country where the light is very bright, very bright indeed !” 

I was quite agreeably surprised at the language of the 
child, and almost ready te conclude that his tender heart 
had been illuminated by him who has declared that he is 
“ the light of the world.” 

From this time I was determined to take particular pains 
to instruct him in our holy religion, but unfortunately he was 
soon compelled to accompany his friends on their hunting 
excursions. 


A LESSON IN THE GARDEN. 


Ona fine mild day early in the spring, little Joseph was 
permitted to walk with his father in the garden,—a pleasure 
of which he had long been deprived, owing to the frosts and 
damps of winter. The crocuses looked gay,—the violets 
smelt sweetly,—the primroses began to peep,—and the buds 
of the fruit trees were bursting into blossom. 

‘Well, father,’ said the little boy, ‘ we have done with 
winter now, and I am glad of it.’ 

Farner. § You reckon too fast, Joe, winter will not be 
done with yet awhile. It is very pleasant to see a little 
sunshine, and feel this fine mild air, but we must look for 
some more frost and sharp winds before we can expect set- 
tled weather. 

Joseru. I’m sorry for that, father. I was thinking that 
we should soon have summer and ripe fruits. a 

Fa. Every thing in its season, Joe. You could not work 
or learn all day long, and all night too, without taking any 
rest, or if you did, it could not last lung ; your strength would 
soon be spent. ‘The trees too after bearing a fine crop of 
fruit as they did last year, want time to recover their 
strength, which the winter months are designed to afford 
them; and I have generally remarked, that after a very 
shert and mild winter, when the spring is unusually for- 
ward, that either the blossoms receive a very severe check, 
and so the quantity of fruit is much lessened, or else that if 
early ripened, itis yery poor in quality, and will not keep. 
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Jos. Yes, father, I do remember it was so the year before 
last, you said the apples were as tasteless and watery as 
turnips, and the pears were—sleepy, I think you called it. 

Fa. I have seen some children too, who, when very 
young, were considered exceedingly clever and promising,— 
they were ready to chatter on every subject before they had 
time to learn and examine into any ; and I have known 
people laugh at, and repeat their impertinent remarks, as if 
they thought them really wonderfully sensible and clever. 
But I scarcely ever knew one of these grow up a man of 
sound judgment and solid learning. No, no; a great deal 
of conceit, and a very little learning ; outside show, and 
nothing substantial is what they generally attain to, and rest 
contented with. While others, who did not make half the 
show at first, by steadily plodding on, and gaining knowl- 
edge by regular and clese application, have proved far more 
respectable and useful characters. 

Jos. Well, father, I will endeavour then to do things in 
their right time, and what I do learn to learn thoroughly ; 
and that makes me think, I had better look over my task 
again, for fear I should not remember it perfectly. Look 
father, how busy the bees are, already sucking the honey 
out of the crocuses. 

Fa. Yes, my boy, they have so much to do through the 
summer in providing for their young ones, and laying up a 
store of honey for winter use, that they cannot afford to neg- 
lect the first fine day that allows them to work. When the 
sun shines, they never think it too soon to begin, and they 
have no time to beidle. You may learn a lesson from them 
here, Joe. Though with you it is early in the spring of life, 
it is not too early to be employed about something useful ; 
nor too early to begin minding religion, which will be a rich 
store to you through life; * sweeter than honey aud the hon- 
ey comb.” But remember, if you do not improve the ear- 
hiest opportunities afforded you, both life and opportunity 
are uncertain. If the bees were to neglect one sunshiny day, 
perhaps the next might be rain, or at least dark and cloudy. 

Jos. I was thinking, father, that if I was to learn a verse 
from the Bible every morning as I sit at breakfast, it might 
be of great use to me. I know poor George Bird used to 
do so, and when he !aid ill so long, and was not able to read, 
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he said all those texts came into his mind so fresh and com- 
fortable. 

Fa. Yes; there is nothing like the truths of the Bible to 
cuide us in life, and comfort usin death. I would have you 
by all means begin your plan, and pursue it steadily, it will 
be a treasure to your mind that neither poverty, nor misfor- 
tune, nor sickness, nor blinduess can deprive you of. 

Jos. Oh, look, father, at that bed you dug up only a few 
days ago! the seeds are coming up already ! ! 

Fa. Ah my boy, the ground is always more ready to pro- 
duce weeds than flowers. Those are not the seeds you 
me sowing, but some worthless weeds which must be on 
out, or else they will choke what is valuable and prevent its 
crowth. 

Jos. What a pity, father; shall I help you pull them up? 

Fa. No; not yet awhile. It requires much skill and 
care to weed a bed like this. But we will endeavour to 
make the weeds of some use, by remarking, that thus we are 
sometimes grieved to find, that notwithstanding all our en- 
deavours to sow the seeds of good instruction in the minds 
of our dear children, they are still too apt to discover the 
weeds of perverseness and ill-temper ; think of this, my dear 
boy, and as you feel disappointed at finding weeds where 
you expected flowers, be careful to spare us a much greater 
disappointment. But the ground is still damp, and we must 
not remain out much longer; run about briskly for a few 
minutes to make yourself warm, then we will go in doors ; 
and in the evening you shall read a chapter in the Bible that 
tells how weeds first began to grow. 





A CHILD’S PRAYER FOR HIS MINISTER. 


A Minister preaching from Psalm vi. 9. “ ‘The Lord hath 
heard my supplication ; the Lord will receive my prayer,” 
in the course of his sermon observed, that it would be a great 
encouragement to ministers to believe that their peopie pray- 
ed for them ; and particularly addressed himself to children, 

saying, ‘ My dear children, the youngest of you may aid in 
bringing down a blessing on your minister and his labours, 
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and it would greatly comfort his heart to know, that before 
you came hither, your little hands were lifted up to heaven 
on his behalf.’ 

The following Lord’s day morning, a little boy of about 
six years old, who had been present, when kneeling down 
beside his mother, said to her, ‘ Mother I want you to teach 
me another prayer.” ‘What do you wish to pray for?’ 
asked his parent. * For Mr. —, you know mother he de- 
sired that all the children would pray for him.’ ‘ Well, my 
dear, what blessing do you think he needs, and that he 
would wish you to implore for him ?? The child thought a 
moment, and then proceeded to ask, ‘ Should I say Mr. —, 
in my prayer?’ His mother replied, ‘It is not usual to 
name particular persons in our prayers. We address Him 
who knows them all,—we speak of our ministers as the ser- 
vants of God to us for good. The child then repeated his 
usual prayer, adding with great solemnity, ‘ Lord bless thy 
dear servant our minister, please to give him strength, and 
help him to speak what is right, and Jet me mind what he 
says; and let the poor heathens hear about Jesus Christ, 
and let us all meet in heaven, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 
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THE BIT OF STRING. 


A poor lame boy came one day to a gentleman who was 
very kind to him, and asked for a piece of string, saying, 
‘ Do let it be a good long bit, sir.’ The gentleman inquired 
what it was for. The boy was unwilling to tell, but at last 
said, it was to make a cabbage net, which he could sell for 
three-pence, as he wished to send the money to help to pay 
for printing Bibles for the poor heathens. ‘ And you know, 
sir,’ added he, ‘ it may pay for printing one side of a leaf of 
one of them.? The gentleman gave him a large piece of 
string, and told him to bring the net when it was finished. 
The boy brought it, and the gentleman said, ‘You are a 
good boy,’ there are three-pence for you to send for the 
Bibles, and three-pence for yourself.’ .‘ No Sir,’ exclaimed 
the boy, ‘do send it all, perhaps it will pay for priming 
both sides !’ 
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“Liye MUCH IN PRAYER.” Luke xviii.l, 1 Thes. v.17. 


Poeér Us 
POETRY. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
To a young Lady proud of her beauti;. 


“ Your cheeks Belinda, we allow, 
Exceed the poets quill ; 

Appolo’s self must bow to you, 
And own his want of skill! 

But what ’s, dear maid, a blooming face, 
The blossom of a day! 

To mental charms, no years efface, 
Or bring into decay ? 


Attentive view yon drooping flow’r, 
How it dejected lies 3 
"Twas laughing but the other hour, 
Now hangs its head and dies! 
Just so, alas! our lives decay, 
And blooming graces fade ; 
We blossom in the sunny tay, 
But wither 1n the shade !” 


IMPORTANT PRECEPTS. 
(Our young readers will do well to look out the texts referred to.] 
WHATEVER else your mind pursues— 


To comfort, edify, amuse, 
And save from error—daily choose 


‘To SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” John vy. 39. 2 Tim. iii, 15,16. 


In every state temptations rise : 
Delusive arts the Serpent tries.— 
Hark ! Wisdom’s voice distinctly cries, 


“ DE EVER WATCHFUL.” Mat. xxiv.42. Eph. v. 15. 


Would you o’er sin the conquest gain, 
And to the Saviour’s love attain, 
Nor let a hostile thought remain ; 
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Should worldly prospects, vast and fair, . 
Or creature love, your heart ensnare ; 
Deep rooted in your bosom bear 

“THe THOUGHTS oF pyING.” Heb. ix. 27. 1 Cor. vii. 29, 50, $1. 
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Ye Pilgrims, passing toward your home— 
e Mortals, verging to the tomb, 








Not knowing when your Lord may come ; 
“Be ALWAYS READY.” Heb. xi. 13,14. Mat. xxiv. 44. & xxv. 10. 
i “MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.”—Psalm xxxi. 19. ® 
| ** My times are in thy hand,” i 


My God I wish them there ; 
My life, my friends, my soul I leave, 
Entirely to thy care. 


“ My times are in thy hand,” 
Whatever they may be, 

Pleasing or painful, dark or bright. 
As best may seem to thee. 





“My times are in thy hand,” 
Why should I doubt or fear ? 
My father’s hand will never cause 

His child a needless tear. 


“ My times are in thy hand,” 
Jesus the crucified ; “ 

The hand, my cruel sins had pierced, 
Is now my guard and guide. 





“ My times are in thy hand,” 

Jesus my Advocate ; 
Nor shall thine hand be stretch’d in vain 
For me to supplicate. 





“‘ My times are in thy hand,” 
I'll always trust in thee ; * 
And, after death, at thy right hand 


I shall for ever be. SPEs. 





